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voted that the Publishing Board consider 
the advisability of changing the title of 
the Booklist and invite the members of 
the Association to suggest suitable names. 
The secretary was requested to have this 
vote printed in the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and also to send 
the same to the library periodicals. 

The publication of an index to songs, 
which subject Mr. Wellman had previously 
brought to the attention of the members, 
was discussed. It was voted that the sub- 
ject be referred to Mr. Wellman as a com- 
mittee of one for a preliminary survey as 
to the cost of preparation of such an index, 
what should be included therein, where, 
how, and by whom the work should be 
done. The secretary was instructed to 
ascertain whether the larger libraries have 
at the present time such an index to songs 
and whether they would be interested in 
having such a list printed. 

The publication of an index to kinder- 
garten songs was next considered, this sub- 
ject having been recently brought to the 
attention of the Board by Dr. Bostwick, 
who had previously informed the Board 
that the St. Louis Public Library had com- 
piled for its own use such an index. It 
was voted that the secretary secure esti- 
mates of the cost of printing this index, 
Dr. Bostwick having supplied the secretary 
with information as to the nature and 
amount of material. 

The secretary reported correspondence 
with Mr. H. M. Kent of the Metropolitan 
museum of Art relative to his proposal 
that the Board revise Sturgis and Kreh- 
biel's "Bibliography of Pine Arts." Mr. 
Kent reported that Prof. W. H. Goodyear 
had a large collection of notes which would 
be serviceable for such a revised edition 
which could probably be secured. The 
secretary was instructed to secure further 
information. 

The secretary reported that he had re- 
cently circularized libraries inviting sub- 
scriptions to a supplement to the A. L. A. 
Index to General Literature, cumulating 
for this purpose the Annual Library Index, 
1900-1910. He called attention to the large 



amount of duplication between this mate- 
rial and the Readers' Guide to Periodical 
literature, 1905-1909, and it was taken by 
consent by the Board that the Board's 
cumulation should include only all mate- 
rial not in the above volume of the Read- 
ers' Guide. The secretary was requested 
to report on the cost of the work and a 
suitable person available to compile it. 

The secretary was instructed to take up 
with Miss Hitchler the desirability of re- 
vising her "Cataloging for small libraries." 

The Board authorized the secretary to 
secure reprints of Miss Martha Wilson's 
library list of "Books for high schools," to 
be sold as a Publishing Board publication. 

The secretary reported that with the ad- 
vice of the chairman he had arranged for 
reprints to be handled by the Publishing 
Board of Miss Mary J. Booth's article on 
"Material on geography," to be reprinted 
from the Journal of Geography, January, 
1914. 

It was voted, on motion of Dr. Bostwick, 
that the secretary secure a suitable person 
to compile a list of all material available 
without cost which would be useful to 
small libraries. 

COUNCIL 

The Council held sessions on Thursday 
afternoon, January 1, and Friday afternoon, 
January 2. The following 39 members 
were present: E. H. Anderson, H. C. Well- 
man, Gratia A. Countryman, C. W. An- 
drews, W. N. C. Carlton, T. W. Koch, H. W. 
Craver, Herbert Putnam, W. H. Brett, F. P. 
Hill, A. E. Bostwick, Henry E. Legler, F. O. 
Poole, Elizabeth B. Wales, Myra Poland, 
C. B. Roden, Sula Wagner, Mary L. Tit- 
comb, A. S. Root, Margaret Mann, M. E. 
Ahern, Alice S. Tyler, G. F. Bowerman, 
G. H. Locke, Clara F. Baldwin, Josephine 
A. Rathbone, Eliza G. Browning, M. S. 
Dudgeon, W. H. Kerr, Mary W. Plummer, 
S. H. Ranck; and the following as repre- 
sentatives of state library associations 
which have affiliated with the A. L. A.: 
Lois A. Spencer (Michigan), W. M. Hep- 
burn (Indiana), Mary E. Downey (Ohio), 
F. K. W. Drury (Illinois), Martha Wilson 
(Minnesota), Florence Whittier (Missouri), 
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Lilly M. E. Borresen (South Dakota), Mrs. 
M. C. Budlong (North Dakota). 
First Session 

The report of the Committee on the re- 
lations of the public library to the munici- 
pality presented to the Council at the 
Kaater skill meeting (for text of report, see 
Proceedings, 1913, p. 243-5) was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Greater publicity for the Association was 
the next subject taken up, W. H. Kerr 
opening the discussion. He said: 
Report on Possible Newspaper Publicity 

for the American Library Association, 

Its Conferences, and Work in 

General 

A report has been asked on Greater Pub- 
licity for the American Library Associa- 
tion, its conferences and work in general. 

It is assumed that we all grant there is 
room for more of the right sort of pub- 
licity for the Association and library work 
in general. The sort of publicity here in 
mind is this: Not that we shall get at the 
people, but that the people shall get at us. 

First, publicity for the A. L. A. confer- 
ences. Traveling through England during 
the early days of last September, I was 
impressed by the amount of space devoted 
by all of the best British newspapers to 
the Bornemouth meeting of L. A. U. K. 
The London Times ran nearly a column 
each day, and commented editorially. One 
could not help being glad that the indexing 
of periodicals is vital to the British news- 
paper public, or that rural libraries and 
books for the holiday-makers make news. 
And then I discovered that the London 
Telegraph, the Manchester Daily Mail, 
some of the Devonshire papers — in fact, 
all the best newspapers — carried the same 
story. The account must have been fur- 
nished to all the papers by a discerning 
L. A. IT. K. publicity man. The Salt Lake 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was more adequately reported in 
the daily press, nation-wide, than any pre- 
ceding meeting — better even than the rows 
and battles of Boston and Chicago, with 
this difference, that education and not poli- 
tics was heralded from the Salt Lake meet- 



ing. The Associated Press representative 
at Salt Lake got his "stuff" from the 
N. E. A. publicity man. It was telegraphed 
daily and appeared in 870 dailies in all 
parts of the country. Material for special 
stories in Chicago and New York papers 
was furnished by the N. E. A. publicity 
man. Several days before his election to 
the N. E. A. presidency, the photograph 
and a biographical sketch of Dr. Joseph 
Swain were on file with several hundred 
newspapers, with release conditioned on 
telegraphic advice; the publicity man had 
made a shrewd guess. On the last day of 
the N. E. A. sessions the publicity man 
released to the local papers and to the 
Associated Press interviews with 160 
"leading educators," many interviews ac- 
companied by photographs. To interview 
160 men in five busy days is a feat at 
which even the newspaper men wondered. 
Direct dispatches were sent to newspapers 
in localities honored in the election of offi- 
cers and committees. A summary of the 
week was furnished to the educational 
press and the patent-inside publishers of 
the country. Each day, each of the four 
Salt Lake papers ran from eleven to thirty 
columns of N. E. A. material. Moreover, 
this N. E. A. publicity man advertised the 
Salt Lake meeting in advance and helped 
to bring in a very large attendance from 
adjacent states and cities. Articles about 
the great interests to be represented at 
Salt Lake and photographs of speakers 
were used by many papers and syndicates. 

Mr. J. W. Searson, professor of English 
at Kansas State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, was the publicity man. I here 
record my gratitude to Mr. Searson for his 
willingness to let me inquire into his meth- 
ods and results, and for his personal inter- 
est and intelligent conception of the library 
cause. 

How did Mr. Searson accomplish these 
results? First, by having the news sense. 
Second, he had the substantial backing of 
the Salt Lake Commercial Club. The Club 
was anxious that the Salt Lake meeting 
should be a success and that Salt Lake's 
name should be heralded far and wide. 
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The Club carefully obeyed Mr. Searson's 
instructions for advance preparation, re- 
served and paid for his room and publicity 
headquarters and his meals at the head- 
quarters hotel, furnished three stenogra- 
phers — "and if you want anything else, 
name it." The N. E. A. paid travel ex- 
penses, postage, and telegrams, the cost 
being about $240. 

Advance press abstracts of all papers 
presented were furnished to Mr. Searson. 
Stories for each general session and sec- 
tion meeting were prepared in advance. 
Lists of officers and tables of statistics 
were ready for use. The stenographers 
made copies of all this material and of 
dictated personal notes and convention 
news. Mr. Searson was always on hand 
at headquarters and always had what the 
newspaper boys wanted. He was one of 
them, working on the inside. 

I have a strong conviction that these 
methods may be adapted to obtain pub- 
li ity for the A. L. A. conferences. An 
item for practical consideration is that the 
A. L. A. custom of meeting in out-of-tte- 
way places, once characterized by one of 
the literary journals as the "annual going 
into retreat," is not conducive to publicity. 
We lose all the advantages of local pride 
and influence. Another item to be remem- 
bered is that apparently library operations 
and interests are not regarded as vital 
news. I believe this is more apparent than 
real, however; we must make our news, as 
others do. At the Missouri-Kansas meet- 
ing, at St. Joseph recently, this plan was 
tried, without any help of previous organi- 
zation, sufficiently to prove this: That the 
newspapers welcome the help and will use 
material furnished. At St. Joseph the ad- 
dresses for which abstracts were not fur- 
nished were written up from program and 
the substance guessed at. 

Thus far, publicity for the A. L. A. con- 
ferences. Now publicity for the work in 
general. I quote from a friend of the 
library cause: 

"Some day I should like the A. L. A. to 
awaken to its larger opportunity. It 
should have a section in connection with 



every national organization, from the Con- 
gress of Governors to the national labor 
organizations. . . . Correlating English 
(teaching) and library work is but one 
specific phase of larger correlation with 
all forms of reading, investigation and 
organization. The librarian and the library 
are absolutely indispensable to any pro- 
gressive worker, whether in iron, wood, 
finance, art or literature." 

Possibly one fair interpretation of Miss 
Hasse's recent address upon Socialized 
Dibliography is that she pleads for a highly 
efficient publicity that lets the people get 
at the library. The discussions by the 
League of Library Commissions, this week, 
regarding duplication and co-operation in 
extension work by state universities and 
state library commissions, and threatened 
amalgamation of state departments of edu- 
cation and library commissions — both 
pointed to the need of persistent, wide- 
spread and concentrated enlightenment of 
powers and professors that be. Person- 
ally, I feel that just as soon as possible 
the A. L. A. should employ a permanent 
publicity officer. The publicity methods 
and results of individual libraries would 
not be interfered with, except to advise 
and re-enforce. We are trying a plan of 
state-wide library publicity in Kansas, 
which might possibly be adapted for coun- 
try-wide application. 

Your committee recommends that a 
permanent committee on publicity be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it shall be, in coordi- 
nation with the secretary, to prepare anil 
execute plans for publicity for the annual 
conferences and for the general work of 
the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIS H. KERR. 

President Anderson said that the Execu- 
tive Board the evening before had dis- 
cussed publicity plans for the Washington 
conference. Most of the leading papers of 
the country have a Washington correspond- 
ent and each librarian who attends the 
meeting should get in communication with 
his home correspondent and plan to supply 
his home papers with conference news. 
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Mr. Bowerman suggested that perhaps 
a series of syndicated articles on the con- 
ference and on various phases of library 
work could be gotten into the papers. 
Greater use might be made of the publicity 
methods of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Commissioner Claxton's interest in library 
work and in the American Library Asso- 
ciation is very great and he could perhaps 
be interested in sending out through his 
very admirable press service material 
about libraries and library affairs. 

At this point the president announced 
that the secretary had received a letter 
from Mr. J. C. Dana addressed to the 
Council, which the secretary would read. 
The letter was as follows: 

Librarians are keepers of books and 
guides to their use. Books are printed. It 
would seem that librarians, above all 
others, should be familiar with the use of 
print. In view of the greater brevity, 
clearness and completeness of most printed 
statements over those delivered viva voce, 
it would seem that librarians should much 
prefer suggestions made in print, which 
they can read at their convenience, to those 
made in talk or lecture. 

Do I make myself plain? I am trying to 
say in effect that librarians ought to pre- 
fer print to talk, and ought to be more 
moved by printed statements than by 
spoken words. 

It seems, however, that librarians cannot 
overcome their hereditary tendencies. 
Human beings gained knowledge and ideas 
through spoken words for long thousands 
of years before they invented the art of 
writing; and even the cultivated librarian, 
loving books, devoted to them, and great 
Believer in the efficiency of print as a tonic 
to his own progress, feels compelled to 
insist that new ideas be presented to him, 
not through the eye by the printed page, 
but through the ear by the spoken voice. 

Do I as yet make myself plain? In effect 
I am trying to say that librarians are bet- 
ter listeners than they are readers. They 
understand what they hear better than 
they understand what they read. They 
are hereditary listeners. The great skill 
in reading which makes him who has it 
prefer print to talk, is won only by prayer 
and fasting, and librarians have not won 
it. Am I right? 

If I am not right, then why do you li- 
brarians insist upon traveling scores, and 
hundreds, and thousands, of miles to meet 
and talk to one another, whenever you find 



need for considering important matters 
affecting your calling? You cannot, by 
way of sufficient excuse, claim that you 
thus spend time and energy in travel mere- 
ly that you may see one another and hear 
one another's voices for a few moments ? 

No, you must feel your own reading lim- 
itations; that you are unable to get out of 
print what the writer of print wishes to 
convey; that you are all grievously ear- 
minded, and have never so devoted your- 
selves to acquiring skill in that use of 
print, to the promotion of which you de- 
vote your lives, that you can understand 
it clearly when you see it. 

Speaking for myself, and my own ideas 
on library organization and management, 
let me say that if you had acquired high 
skill in this art of reading you would have 
before now, and more than once, read in 
print the things I shall here set down, 
would have been convinced that they are 
important, and would have given them 
more careful thought than you can possi- 
bly give to them in the few moments they 
will receive in a gathering like this. I 
say this, not in any bumptious spirit; but 
only because I have been plainly told I 
would here be welcome and listened to 
with interest if I said the things I have 
here written. 



Once more, to you my ear-minded 
friends, talkers, listeners, and not read- 
ers, let me reach your ears through the 
glottis of your secretary and get at your 
intellectuals through your auditory centers 
and present some of the criticisms and 
suggestions I have often made concerning 
our organization: 

1. The A. L. A. Booklist is an admir- 
able monthly record of the best of new 
books, with expert and unprejudiced re- 
views attached. Do not deprive the gen- 
eral public of the use of this excellent tool, 
published by our Association. No one has 
yet proven that it would not be widely sub- 
scribed for if it were presented in proper 
form and well advertised. The experiments 
made to discover if there are a few thou- 
sand people in the country who would pay 
a dollar a year for a modest but efficient 
book-valuating journal, have been meager 
in the extreme. 

It is a great mistake for a quasi-literary 
institution of 2500 members, like our asso- 
ciation, supported by public money, to 
devote a good slice of its income to the 
preparation and issuance of a publication 
that would probably be welcomed by the 
reading public of this country, and then, 
in effect, to conceal it from that public. 
And it is bad business for our associa- 
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tlon to spend $1,000 to $2,000 per year in 
underwriting a publication which, in Its 
present form and under its present meth- 
od of handling, seems not to be needed. 

Change its name; change its form; 
cease to say that it is a trade journal to 
be confined in its use to librarians only; 
advertise it widely, and prove that libra- 
rians are not merely good administrators 
of book-collections; but have book knowl- 
edge and can use it to the pleasure and 
profit of buyers and readers of books 
everywhere. 

2. The A. L. I. should go out of exist- 
ence. The leaders of library work in this 
country ought not to form an organiza- 
tion which pretends to represent the high 
water mark of achievement in that call- 
ing, and then permit that organization to 
exist solely for the sake of one or two 
quite unimportant meetings each year; 
meetings at which few papers are present- 
ed and those such as would not find ad- 
mission even to a modest metropolitan 
journal; and where the discussion is near- 
ly all impromptu in every bad sense of 
the word. For the credit of our calling the 
Institute should either demonstrate in 
some way the ability of its members to 
study, to investigate and wisely to report 
on topics of importance, or else it should 
go out of existence. It should make good, 
or quit. 

3. Our association each year persuades 
certain of its members to prepare for the 
annual meeting papers on many aspects 
of our craft. These papers are supposed- 
ly as good as members of the Association 
can produce. How good are they? 

Some of them, and particularly some of 
those dealing with the details of library 
administration, are simple, brief, direct 
and useful. They are of interest to libra- 
ry people only. Those dealing with more 
general aspects of our library work, with 
books, literature, reading and the like, 
ought to be, some of them at least, so 
strong, so original, so well written as to 
make them grateful to the general public. 
Are they? If they are such as would be 
grateful to the general public, then they 
ought to be so published that the general 
public can have access to them. 

They are now hidden from the public 
in a vast volume of appalling size and 
thickness and of an exceeding dryness to 
the public in general. 

If there is no nutritious and tasty men- 
tal pabulum in so much of our annual pro- 
ceedings as library workers themselves — 
not imported men of letters — produce, let 
us see to it that some gets in. And then 
let us extract it from the Almighty Li- 



brary Aggregation of piffle and technique 
which we must annually produce— and we 
always do it very well — and print it in 
some taking guise, and let our friends see 
it and even dare them to read it. 

4. I believe it would be at once admit- 
ted by every competent man of affairs to 
whom the matter might be submitted, that 
the best interests of our association would 
be served by having headquarters in New 
York City. The theory once held by some 
that the middle west is in dire need of the 
information and stimulus that it can re- 
ceive from headquarters has become a 
little humorous, and is perhaps not now 
entirely grateful to the middle west itself. 
Headquarters is a center for business and 
the business is mostly that of answering 
letters of inquiry, and of compiling, print- 
ing and publishing. The center of these 
forms of enterprise is New York City. If 
it were ever demonstrated, as perhaps it 
can be, that the small libraries on the east- 
ern seaboard are far more in need of aid 
and stimulus than are those of the middle 
west, then the argument of headquarters 
in New York City would seem quite com- 
plete even to Westerners. 

Ten times as many library workers, 
printers, authors, students, publishers, 
booksellers, and journals are found within 
say three hours' ride of New York as are 
found within the same distance from Chi- 
cago. 

The Association could move headquar- 
ters, of course, if it cared to. Probably it 
will continue not to care. These things 
are done by the leaders. This letter is 
being read to the leaders — isn't it? They 
care nothing about local pride and are 
moved solely by what seems the best in- 
terests of the Association. 

But Chicago, you say, gives — and it is to 
be praised therefor — good rooms rent free, 
and New York offers nothing. Well, I 
admit that that is like Chicago and New 
York. I also claim that a few men in and 
near New York could raise funds — if they 
would put their hands to the work, — which 
would far exceed all that Chicago would 
offer. I would be one to try. Are there 
any others? 

5. We have met most unfortunate con- 
ditions at two of our recent annual meet- 
ings on distant prairies and in mountain 
fastnesses. Is it not possible for our guid- 
ing spirits to realize that 1914 differs so 
much in manners and customs, number 
of members, and other respects, as to 
make what was wise and proper as a meet- 
ing place in 1904 no longer such? 

Why not try a city? Our powers of at- 
traction cannot be notably weaker than 
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those of other rather Important and some- 
what learned associations which find they 
can hold gatherings in great cities. We 
could probably meet even in New York 
and not have any of our members led 
astray permanently. The place is well 
lighted and the police are models for the 
information desks of our best libraries. 
Let us visit distant lakes and mountains 
hereafter only on post conference trips. 

Regretting that certain duties here pre- 
vent my enjoying your visible and auditory 
presence, I sign myself, 

Sincerely yours, 

J. C. DANA. 

Dr. Hill said it seemed to him there were 
good suggestions in wbat Mr. Dana had 
written, particularly in relation to the 
Booklist. It was in line with the subject 
of publicity at present before the Council 
and he had wondered himself why the 
Booklist could not be made an avenue of 
publicity for the Association because it 
is the best thing we do and because its 
distribution among the general public 
would show that we are doing something 
besides handing out books. "The only ob- 
jection I have to Mr. Dana's letter is that 
he does not make any plans for building 
up the structure which he is always so 
ready to tear down." 

Mr. Leglen said that this was not the 
first time that those who were on the Pub- 
lishing Board have heard about the Book- 
list from Mr. Dana, that often before he 
has wanted to have the Booklist changed; 
to have the matter changed; the form 
changed and the character changed, in fact 
everything about the Booklist changed ex- 
cept perhaps the quality of the paper. In 
other words that Mr. Dana did not want an 
A. L. A. Booklist published; what he wants 
is a library journal for the public. The 
Bublishing Board considers that the A. L. 
A. Booklist is performing a very important 
function to the smaller libraries in particu- 
lar in giving to the library boards and li- 
brarians in the smaller places the matter 
most valuable to them, enabling them to 
get knowledge of the current books and to 
get an evaluation on these books. That 
this has been done and that the Booklist 
meets the manifest need has been often 



expressed through various library associa- 
tions, commissions and other agencies. Of 
course, it is entirely within the province 
of the American Library Association to 
vote that the A. L. A. Booklist be discon- 
tinued and something else be started in 
its place. We know that the suggestions 
and criticisms made in this letter and 
which have been reiterated year after 
year by Mr. Dana in communications to 
the Publishing Board have their rise in a 
desire to have something entirely different 
published from that now sent out by the 
Publishing Board to the smaller libraries 
all over the country. 

Coming to the matter of publicity Mr. 
Legler said he had read with much inter- 
est some of the clippings passed around 
by Mr. Kerr on the English library confer- 
ence but doubted very much whether it 
would be posible to get that sort of mat- 
ter into the columns of the press in this 
country. The serious character of the re- 
ports, the lack of prominent headlines, is 
very different from what we get in this 
country. The character of dealing with 
news differs so greatly in the two coun- 
tries that he did not think it possible to 
carry out the plans which Mr. Kerr had 
in mind. The library profession hardly 
realize how much publicity is already giv- 
en by the newspapers of this country to 
library interests, though this is perhaps 
not done systematically. "I know that 
just prior to the last conference the sec- 
retary made a very excellent campaign 
toward securing publicity for the remark- 
ably good papers read at that meeting. A 
good deal of fugitive literature in the way 
of newspaper clippings came to my desk 
and there must have been a great deal of 
mention made of the meetings throughout 
the country. This stray literature came to 
my desk from the Pacific Coast, from the 
middle west, from Florida and from the 
east. Some of the New York newspapers 
gave considerable space to some of the 
discussions held at Kaaterskill." 

In response to a request Secretary Utley 
outlined what had recently been done at 
headquarters in the way of publicity work, 
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mentioning the news items sent out 
through the Associated Press, the direct 
circularization of newspapers, the attempt 
to get members to supply publicity to their 
local papers, and the special efforts made 
at the time of the convention to get par- 
ticipants in the program to submit their 
papers two weeks In advance in order that 
these might be used as the basis for pub- 
licity. At the request of the secretary a 
committee on publicity to aid in this work 
has recently been authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the Executive Board 
have appropriated $100 for publicity work 
in connection with the Washington confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Bostwick said that newspapers were 
trouble hunters and that to most of them 
news meant trouble. He questioned wheth- 
er what we did at the conference or any- 
where else traveled very far through the 
newspapers unless they could put the trou- 
ble color to it. 

Dr. Hill asked Mr. Legler, as chairman 
of the Publishing Board, if any report had 
ever been made to the Association in re- 
gard to the suggestions of Mr. Dana in re- 
gard to changing the name, form and na- 
ture of the Booklist. Mr. Legler said that 
the Publishing Board annually reports to 
the Association in print as required by 
the constitution, and that in some of the 
reports mention had been made of the 
suggestion that the name and form of the 
Booklist be changed and the reason given 
why, in the opinion of the Publishing 
Board at least, it would not be advisable 
to make the changes sought. 

Miss Ahem said she had recently talked 
with Mr. Dana regarding his ideas as to 
changes in the Booklist. His suggestion 
was to make it the same size as the old 
Harper's Weekly, to give it an attractive 
cover and to put it on the news stands of 
the country. Its contents were to be made 
up by people of national reputation or at 
least of high standing among literary peo- 
ple, and that the libraries should buy this 
Booklist and place copies on the desks of 
their libraries for free distribution until 
such time as it would undoubtedly make 



its way into the hearts of bookbuyers. The 
American Library Association should be 
more particularly concerned in giving to 
libraries the latest and best in the book 
world. We do want the American pub- 
lic to have the latest and best in the way 
of books, but the American Library Asso- 
ciation, a voluntary organization of library 
workers, cannot afford to put money that 
it needs for libraries into something else 
for the benefit of the public at large. She 
imagined Mr. Dana would want a maga- 
zine written by people whose names would 
create great interest by reason of their 
reputations. It did not seem to her that 
we ought to be so seriously concerned with 
that part of the question. The Booklist 
ought to be for those who buy books for 
the libraries whether they are small libra- 
ries or large libraries. 

Miss Ahern said she wished to add to 
what had been said, that no one had the 
right to say that library work is not ad- 
vertised. She had had the service of a 
clipping bureau at various times. Large 
bundles of material concerning library 
methods are issued by these bureaus every 
day. While some of these articles have 
not been carefully prepared and are not 
exactly in accordance with the facts of the 
case they do show that the newspapers as 
a class are interested in the methods of 
library work. Librarians are very much 
at fault in the matter of publicity. There 
ought to be a closer relation and more 
genuine interest on the part of librarians 
toward getting the right sort of things 
into the papers. As for the other matters 
contained in the letter Miss Ahern said 
she was already on record. 

On motion of Dr. Hill, seconded by Mr. 
Locke, it was voted that the subject of 
suggested change in the Booklist be re- 
ferred to the Publishing Board for a re- 
port. 

The need of uniformity in library statis- 
tics was next treated, the discussion be- 
ing opened by Dr. Hill. He said that all 
librarians realized how important it was 
that we should agree among ourselves as 
to certain forms which might be adopted 
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generally in the presentation of our an- 
nual reports. In looking up the matter in 
library periodicals very little was found 
relating to it. A table, a copy of which he 
showed, has been followed to a great ex- 
tent by Mr. Foster of Providence and was 
followed for five years, 1896-1901, by the 
Newark Public Library. The table can be 
found in the reports of the Providence 
Public Library for those years and in Li- 
brary Journal 1:430-31; August 31, 1877. 
At the London conference of the same year 
a paper was read on the subject urging the 
necessity of uniformity and in 1880 Mr. 
Green of Worcester and Mr. Foster of 
Providence wrote something in the Library 
Journal on the same subject. At the pres- 
ent time there are no two reports prepared 
the same way although they cover the 
same field. We do not know the number 
of volumes or pamphlets, or what consti- 
tutes a volume or a pamphlet. We do not 
know the way the different libraries re- 
port their circulation. We cannot always 
tell the total appropriation or total income 
that any library receives. It seems as if 
it would be advisable for us to agree upon 
a certain formula for statistical purposes 
which would be accepted by a certain num- 
ber of libraries at first and afterwards by 
the Association itself. Dr. Hill suggested 
that a special committee be appointed to 
consider the subject and report either to 
the Council or to the Association itself, at 
the next annual meeting. 

Dr. Bostwick said that the Association 
seemed to have forgotten the report on a 
uniform library report made by the Com- 
mittee on library administration under the 
chairmanship of W. R. Eastman (See Pro- 
ceedings, 1906, pp. 148-53. The Committee 
on administration that year submitted a 
form for an annual report which was 
adopted by the American Library Asso- 
ciation.) The fact that this report was 
so nearly forgotten shows that it was not 
given the consideration due it and per- 
haps it would be a good thing to take up 
again that report and revise it to the pres- 
ent time. 

The secretary distributed a list of ques- 



tions in regard to counting volumes and 
pamphlets which had been compiled at the 
Harvard University Library, and sent on 
by Mr. Lane, who expressed himself as 
much interested in this subject of uniform- 
ity of library statistics. 

On motion of Dr. Hill it was voted that 
the subject of uniformity in library statis- 
tics be referred to the present Committee 
on library administration for further dis- 
cussion and report. 

Dr. Hill called attention to the admirable 
work done by the Committee on the meth- 
ods and cost of cataloging of which Mr. 
Josephson is chairman. The Committee 
had learned that the cost of cataloging 
varies from 3c a volume to $1.05 a volume 
and they have prepared a series of ques- 
tions which have been sent out based on 
answers to a previous series of questions. 

"Some points in the code of professional 
etiquette" was discussed by Miss Jose- 
phine A. Rathbone. Miss Rathbone said 
she had formulated for herself the follow- 
ing definition: Etiquette is the crystalliza- 
tion of public opinion as to fitting and 
courteous conduct under certain well rec- 
ognized circumstances. She suggested the 
discussion of a few points which might 
form a code of professional etiquette: 

The procedure to be observed in call- 
ing an assistant from one library to anoth- 
er; it is a problem that almost all libra- 
rians have to face at some time; involved 
in the question is: 

(a) The librarian desiring the assistant. 

(b) The librarian of the library employ- 
ing the assistant. 

(c) The assistant under consideration. 
There are, therefore, three important 

points to be considered. The three inter- 
ests that are concerned besides that which 
is fundamental to all: 

The advancement of the best interests 
of the profession as a whole. It is this 
latter consideration that removes the prob- 
lem from the merely personal plane and 
makes of it a matter of personal concern. 

Now, in view of all these interests, what 
should the procedure be? 

(a) Should the librarian, the party of 
the first part, the aggressor, first con- 
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suit the librarian employing the assistant, 
asking his or her permission to take up 
the matter with the assistant? 

(b) Should he write simultaneously to 
the librarian and assistant that the mat- 
ter is being considered? 

(c) Should he open negotiations directly 
with the assistant, leaving it to her to con- 
sult her librarian before coming to a de- 
cision or not, as whatever she thinks best? 

What I would be glad to have you dis- 
cuss is whether (a) the librarian should 
first ask permission of the librarian em- 
ploying the assistant. 

1. Would (a) jeopardize too much the 
interest of the assistant by practically leav- 
ing the decision in the hands of the em- 
ployer? 

2. Whether (c) on the other hand, is 
discourteous to the employing librarian in 
taking up the question directly with the 
assistant, while is not (b), as a compro- 
mise, merely an empty matter of form? 

Those are the points that I should he 
very glad to get a discussion upon. 

(3) When the head of one library wish- 
es to secure the head of another library, 
should the president of one Board ap- 
proach the president of another or make 
the call directly to the librarian? 

4. When either librarian or assistant 
receives a call elsewhere, what should en- 
ter into consideration beside the matter 
of salary and personal experience? 

(a) Time element. 

(b) Condition of work. Has it reached 
such a point that it could be taken up by 
another only at a loss to the library or is 
there someone available who could carry 
it on? 

(c) Relation of library school teachers 
to their students and libraries in the mat- 
ter of getting better positions. 

(5) On behalf of the library schools. 
Should they be consulted before graduates 
are appointed? Should not the school be 
informed of the decision when a recom- 
mendation is made? 

An animated discussion followed on the 
various phases of the subject. Dr. Putnam 
voiced the feelings of all when he said; 



"We as librarians cannot think of our 
subordinates, or of the competition be- 
tween us and other libraries as though it 
were a question of ordinary competition, 
of common commodity or material. Our 
subordinates, as well as our other libra- 
rians are our professional colleagues; we 
depend upon them professionally in library 
work, upon their zeal and enthusiasm and 
professional spirit which is far above sal- 
ary, and we depend upon their hijjh sense 
of professional obligation. It is inconceiv- 
able that any librarian, asked by another 
librarian to lift one of his associates into 
a higher place, should put obstacles in the 
way of securing for the associate a better 
position elsewhere." 

Second Session 

Miss Mary W. Plummer opened a dis- 
cussion on 

Campaign of Library Publicity in the 
General Magazines 

In an atempt to gain the public's ear, to 
interest and hold the public's attention, 
and to secure the natural consequence, 
larger liberality on the part of municipali- 
ties toward a department hitherto ignored 
or treated perfunctorily and on a theoretic 
basis, libraries must live down two things: 
1st, the impression, still influential with 
the majority of tax-payers, that libraries 
are chiefly or wholly for recreative pur- 
poses; and 2d, that the workings of a li- 
brary are of a purely technical or admin- 
istrative character, that there is some- 
thing esoteric about their administration 
which only librarians (and trained ones at 
that) can understand, and that their re- 
sults are principally statistics, the most 
uninteresting of reading to people in gen- 
eral. 

The first difficulty is gradually being 
solved, and the solution of it depends large- 
ly on the local library, since it can best 
convince the local people of the value and 
extent of its resources and show the uses 
they can be put to. Where this is done by 
a live librarian who knows his or her busi- 
ness, the community is learning very 
gradually to respond with more substantial 
appropriations and a higher library tax- 
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rate; but there are parts „of the country- 
still where the community, including often 
the library board, fail to recognize finan- 
cially the generosity, self-sacrifice, and 
professional skill of some local librarian 
who is prevented by circumstances from 
seeking a better fortune in some other and 
more liberal or enlightened place. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this very inability, in 
fact. "Let her spend extra hours on a new 
catalog, or in getting up a Christmas ex- 
hibit, if she wants to; no one is making 
her do it. It is just what she likes to do." 
But if recognition of this public spirit in 
the form of addition to salary were sug- 
gested, you would find even some members 
of library boards saying, "Why, she has 
never asked for an increase. And she'd 
rather live at home, or else she'd go some- 
where else and get more. It would cost 
her more to live away from here, probably. 
Anyhow, the town can't afford it, with side- 
walks and waterworks and electric light- 
ing, etc., to pay for. The important things 
must come first." Notice that word "im- 
portant." In the minds of at least half 
the voters of a community, material im- 
provements take precedence of what goes 
into the minds and spirits of the people 
to make better people, and hence better 
citizens, and every one knows that when 
a reform-administration comes in, on the 
cry of economy, the first things to be cut 
down in cost are the public schools and 
the public library. 

This materialistic attitude must be 
changed before the library can come into 
its own. Looked at closely, it is not so far 
removed from the attitude of the mob in 
the Reign of Terror, which destroyed 
museums, libraries, monuments, and works 
of art. Our communities are perhaps a lit- 
tle worse, for, while they do not actually 
destroy, they hamper and starve their 
most potent agencies for good in favor of 
institutions and works that spell only ma- 
terial progress and often feed the greed of 
private interests, and they do it in cold 
blood and not in the rage of reprisals. 

How are we to convince people generally 
that libraries count for something in prog- 



ress, that they are worth liberal support, 
that the good results of their work, while 
more or less intangible, are as undeniable 
as the results of building a system of sew- 
erage, and cleaning the town streets and 
alleys, and extending the street-car lines? 

The second thing to be lived down is 
the odor of professionalism. We all know 
the innocent personal friend who admires 
without understanding our work, and looks 
at us with puzzled and marveling eyes 
when we speak of cataloging and classifi- 
cation, of charging systems and reserves 
and renewals and lists, but who hasn't 
any desire to know more or to really un- 
derstand and would much rather talk or 
hear about something else. The case is 
much what our own case would be if our 
city accountant insisted on explaining to 
us the details of his system, or the school 
superintendent should expect us to grow 
enthusiastic over the system of markings 
adopted in the schools. Even when we are 
doing things in themselves interesting, the 
expression of them in figures is death to 
the interest of the outsider. One incident 
is worth a whole table of statistics. Can 
we not decide on what are the attractive, 
the picturesque, the dramatic, the con- 
vincing, the inspiring features of our 
work, and set these before the public that 
reads the magazines and the newspapers— 
particularly the magazines, since these 
have more than a local constituency. 

Why should we not be able to gain ad- 
mission to some of the general periodicals? 
Have they not been giving room of late 
to the confessions of ministers, editors, 
authors of best sellers, and even of brake- 
men? Why not the confessions of libra- 
rians of all types? And what could be 
more picturesque than the career of some 
of our traveling libraries? What more 
dramatic than the work of city branches 
among foreigners? What more inspiring 
and illuminating than the work being done 
with children, with state institutions, with 
rural communities? Is there not some 
mind-reader among us who can show con- 
vincingly the power and influence of a 
given book, the psychology of a given 
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reader? Is not the censorship of books 
and magazines a new subject, worthy of a 
disquisition? While — among ourselves 
you will let me mention names— we have 
Miss Hewins and Mr. Bostwick, Miss Hel- 
en Haines, Miss Maud Campbell, and 
numerous other ready pens, and while 
such magazines as the North American 
Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Out- 
look, Independent, World's Work, etc., are 
looking for subjects which have novelty, 
can we say that we are not ready and that 
there is no field? 

Mary Antin's recognition — about the first 
evidence of grateful appreciation in print 
that libraries have had — makes one won- 
der if there are not others among the 
crowds educating themselves at our 
shelves who might be willing and able to 
tell the part that free libraries have played 
in their lives. Such publicity might bring 
not only increase of dignity and of appro- 
priation, — it might arouse some of the 
other agencies working along their sepa- 
rate lines to seek closer and more con- 
stant cooperation. It might represent the 
work in a way to draw to it the very peo- 
ple we want from all parts of the coun- 
try, who are drifting into better known 
professions because we are making no ef- 
fort to reach them by setting forth the 
parts of our work that make a more gen- 
eral appeal than the strictly professional. 

Have we not, ourselves, reached the 
point where we must relegate the technical 
and the administrative to their places and 
cease to be absorbed by them to the ex- 
clusion of that which is really the mark 
of our high calling — the knowledge of the 
book's contents and the application of 
these contents to the condition of the in- 
dividual? Must we not provide not only 
the cataloger and the reference-assistant, 
the deskworker and the clerk, but also 
the psychologist, the teacher, the comrade 
in literature? When we begin to see our 
calling in Its essentials to care more for 
the end than for the means to that end, 
public recognition will come and all things 
else shall be added. 



agreed with Miss Plummer that there 
was enough literary ability among libra- 
rians to write acceptable articles; others 
suggested that if librarians had not yet 
learned that craft, the facts might be 
placed in the hands of professional maga- 
zine writers for elaboration and suitable 
embellishment; some regretted that only 
the picturesque seemed to appeal to edi- 
tors and that serious work did not find its 
way into print, but this condition seemed 
to be refuted by the fact that a few libra- 
rians succeed in getting space for almost 
anything they write. 

Mr. W. H. Brett opened a discussion on 
club rates to periodicals.* 

Dr. Hill said a matter of quite as much 
importance as the price of magazines was 
the quality of the magazine. During the 
past year or two a good many of our peri- 
odicals have deteriorated very consider- 
ably. It seemed to him time for the 
Council and the Association to take defi- 
nite steps showing our desire to have in 
the libraries only the better periodicals. 
Recently the Massachusetts Library Club 
appointed a committee to make a white 
list — not a black list — of those magazines 
which should be in a library. 

Attention was , called to the fact that 
the Association had such a recommended 
list in Mr. Walter's "Periodicals for the 
small library," published by the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, this, however, being 
more a selected than an approved list. Dr. 
Hill moved that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of 
preparing an approved list of periodicals 
for report to the Council. After discus- 
sion the motion was carried, the commit- 
tee, three in number, to be appointed by 
the President. (Committee not yet ap- 
pointed) 

The treatment of unsolicited gift mate- 
rial was considered by Mr. W. N. C. Carl- 
ton. If a library had an abundance of 
catalogers and shelf room this perplexing 
question would not arise. Every month 
accumulations of documents gotten out by 



A general discussion followed. Some 



*Mr. Brett's remarks will be reported in the 
March Bulletin. 
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philanthropic, religious and economic as- 
sociations and periodicals which are noth- 
ing more than trade papers or propaganda 
for this, that or the other, come in and del- 
uge the library. Ought they, or ought they 
not to go through the routine the same as 
definite purchases or solicited gifts? Mr. 
Carlton felt that they should not go along 
on equal terms. 

It seemed to be the generally accepted 
view that material should be always re- 
ceived with the understanding that dis- 
position of it was entirely in the hands of 
the library authorities. 

Dr. Andrews presented a brief statement 
of the difficulty of printing A. L. A. cards 
satisfactorily to subscribers and at the 
same time on a paying basis, about $540 
having been lost in this transaction the 
past year. It was the hope of the Com- 
mittee to adjust this situation in the near 
future by a revision of the list and a re- 
arrangement of the method of accepting 
subscriptions. 

Dr. Andrews also presented a brief re- 
port for the Committee on the preparation 
of a union list of serials, committee con- 
sisting of himself and Dr. Bostwick. He 
was glad to report that the Library of 
Congress was considering the issuance of 
such a list, and their agreement to do so 
would, of course, be agreeable news, as 
they could do it better than it could be 
done' elsewhere. One question of impor- 
tance which the Library of Congress 
wishes answered by librarians is this: Is 
it desirable to delay the work by at least 
two years in order to include the serials 
which are not periodicals, or is the list 
of periodicals of so much greater impor- 
tance that we should ask the Library of 
Congress to get that out first? If the 
latter question be answered in the affirma- 
tive the Library of Congress will proba- 
bly be more likely to undertake the list. 
Those who expressed themselves thought 
best to include only the periodicals if this 
would expedite matters. 

The following resolution, drawn by a 
specially appointed committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Root, Hepburn and Locke, was 



adopted, the subject having been referred 
to the Council by the A. L. A. College and 
reference section. 

RESOLVED: That the Council of the 
American Library Association heartily 
joins with the Association of American 
Universities in recommending to the vari- 
ous universities of the land the prepara- 
tion of a catalog of the serial publications 
and the printing of this catalog in a form 
so arranged and indexed as to make it a 
useful work of reference. 

Mr. Kerr stated that at the meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, in Chicago, November 28, 1913, a li- 
brary section was organized and the fol- 
lowing minute adopted regarding the 
status and salary of school librarians: 

In view of the rapid growth of the library 
and its function in modern education, the 
Library Section of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, in session at Chi- 
cago, November 28, 1913, presents for the 
consideration and approval of educational 
and civic and state authorities the follow- 
ing: 

First, Good service from libraries is in- 
dispensable to the best educational work. 

Second, The wise direction of a library 
requires scholarship, executive ability, 
tact, and other high grade qualifications, 
together with special training for the ef- 
fective direction of cultural reading, choice 
of books, and teaching of reference princi- 
ples. 

Third, Because much latent power is be- 
ing recognized in the library and is await- 
ing development, it is believed that so val- 
uable a factor in education should be ac- 
corded a dignity worthy of the requisite 
qualifications; and that, in schools and 
educational systems, the director of the 
library should be recognized as a depart- 
ment head, who shall be able to undertake 
progressive work, be granted necessary as- 
sistants, and be compensated in status and 
salary equally with the supervisors of 
other departments. 

Mr. Kerr requested the approval by the 
Council of this minute and acording to the 
usual practice it was voted to refer the 
subject to a committee of three to be ap- 
pointed by the President to report at the 
next meeting of the Council. (Committee 
not yet appointed.) 

Mr. Ranck, chairman, read a report from 
the Committee on ventilation and lighting. 
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A portion of this report and recommenda- 
tions and findings of the Committee thus 
far will probably be published in a subse- 
quent number of the Bulletin. 

Feeling strongly that a table of contents 
should be printed in the daily issues of the 
Congressional Record the Committee on 
public documents presented the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

Resolution Regarding a Table of Contents 
for the Congressional Record 

WHEREAS: Many libraries through 
their patrons regularly make great use of 
the daily editions of the Congressional 
Record, and 

WHEREAS: The present arrangement 
of the contents in the Record make it ex- 
tremely difficult to find readily matters 
which are of great public concern and im- 
portance, and which have been referred 
to in the newspapers. 

RESOLVED: By the Council of the 
American Library Association that it is the 
sense of this organization that a brief ta- 
ble of contents for the daily edition of the 
Congressional Record would enable users 
of this daily edition to find quickly parti- 



cular subjects under discussion, and other 
matters in which they might be interested 
in any particular issue. 

RESOLVED: That it is the conviction of 
the American Library Association that 
such a brief table of contents, indicating 
the page on which such matters of inter- 
est were located is altogether practicable 
inasmuch as a number of daily newspapers 
issue such a table of contents, to the great 
convenience of their readers. 

RESOLVED: That this Association urge 
the Joint Committee on Printing of Con- 
gress to authorize at once the incorpora- 
tion of such a table of contents as a part 
of the daily issue of each number of the 
Record, and 

RESOLVED: That the Secretary of the 
American Library Association be instruct- 
ed to transmit a copy of the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions to the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Printing at Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Andrews moved that the Executive 
Board be asked to provide suitable reso- 
lutions or minutes on the death of Dr. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. Voted unanimous- 
ly. 

Adjourned. 



